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The Camera and tbe Aquarium 


BY R. W. SHUFELDT, M. D. 


PON several oc- 
casions during 
the past autumn 
(1898) and the 
summer of the 
year previous, [| 
have experi- 

mented in the photography of living fishes, 

in the aquaria of the Marine Grotto of the 

U. S. Fish Commission at Washington, 

D.C. Prints from my negatives, secured 





on various occasions, were reproduced 
in the foreign and home journals, as Zhe 
Photogram of London, Zhe Photographic 
Times and Shooting and Fishing of New 
York City. A series of pictures of the 
same have also been exhibited in the 
Royal Photographic Society during Sep- 
tember, in London, and at the exhibit of 
the Aintree Photographic Society in Liv- 
erpool. So some of the results may be 
more or less familiar to the readers of the 
present article, while, doubtless, many 


others have never so much as even seen. 


or heard of them. 

In the photography of living fishes we 
are confronted with a great many diffi- 
culties, every one of which it is essential 
to comprehend and overcome ere we can 
succeed in this highly interesting and im- 
portant field of photographic art. 





In pursuing this line of work, the main 
object I have had in view has been to 
secure a class of pictures of living fishes 
as they appear in nature, capable of half- 
tone reproduction, and, finally, possessing 
both an artistic and a scientific value. We 
have, all through ichthyological literature, 
a vast array of illustrations of fishes, but 
the great majority of these are wretched 
representations of the originals, and in 
the case of the colored ones, they are 
very often far from being correct, even to 
the point of complete irrecognizability. 
Rarely it has been that any artist, zoolog- 
ical or otherwise, has attempted to depict 
them in their natural haunts, and drawn 
and colored from the living specimens. 
Photographs of living fishes, taken as they 
appear in their natural element, are even 
still rarer. In a few months the United 
States Fish Commission will publish a re- 
port of mine, with many plates, that will 
set forth under what conditions we may 
hope to secure photographic pictures of 
this class, while it may be said here that 
in order to obtain a great many useful 
negatives of this kind, we require nothing 
more than the employment of aquaria of 
various sizes and styles. For ordinary 
fishes the size of one’s hand, or rather 
larger, and for many other marine and 
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fresh-water forms, an aquarium a_ yard 
long, fourteen inches high, and eight 
inches through and through, is of ample 
proportions. 
have been obtained in photographing the 
specimens in the aquarial tanks of the 


Many of my best results 


Marine Grotto, mentioned in a former 
paragraph. ‘These receive a strong over- 
head light ; a very dim front light, where 
the only glass side is; and no light at all 
from either the back or the ends. These 
aquaria are immovably fixed in the walls 
of the building, and within the grotto 
have the appearance of mural scenes with 
the plant and fish forms endowed with 
life, as, of course, is really the case. Your 
movable aquarium may be carried from 
place to place in order to secure the 
proper light and an easy changing of the 
water. A suitable background may al- 
ways be obtained by the use of a large 
sheet of manila paper suspended a few 
inches away from the rear glass. Prior 
to the introduction of your live specimen, 
your camera should be set up in front of 
this receptacle and a point focused upon 
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opposite*the middle of the front glass, 
and an imaginary area in the water about 
Here is where 
you hope to have your fish pass at the 


three inches within it. 


time you make your instantaneous ex- 
posure. Next to catching your subject 
in an interesting act or motion, the main 
thing to be studied is the Zghs 
must be in full plenty, and completely 
under your control. If it produces too 
high lights upon any part of your speci- 
men or specimens, it must be cut off by 
theans of a shade of some kind or other, 
as a spread umbrella or large piece of 
cardboard. If it causes reflections of 
objects to appear upon your glass, the 
aquarium must be so placed that these 
are obviated. In short, the image that 
you strive to get upon your ground- glass, 
and hope to flash upon your exposed 


This 


plate, after that image has been carefully 
studied in all particulars, must be free 
from all high lights, all reflections, all 
stains, or water drops, or sand upon the 
finally, the 
must be well centred, desirably occu- 


glass-front ; »and specimen 
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pied, and seen from a favorable point of 
view. Resulting negatives have been se- 
cured by me, exemplifying these pre- 
requisites in the case of the black bass, 
the common sunfish, the crappie, the 
catfish, and not a few others. 
ceed, it requires a deal of patience, keen 
observation, and a knowledge of the vari- 
ous branches of the subject, or, better, 
of the two subjects, — photography and 
ichthyology. 

A friend of mine, a wit in the art, once 
said to me he had been asked how it was 
he succeeded so well in obtaining such 
excellent negatives showing lightning- 
flashes. ‘Oh,’ he remarked, “ I employ 
usual 


To suc- 


the three-p formula, plates, pa- 
tience, and profanity, and I imagine 
you have to do much the same in making 
your animal pictures.” 

In the aquaria in the Marine Grotto, I 
have been even more successful, having 
obtained fine negatives of the Pike, the 
Long-eared Sunfish ; the Blackfish ; Trout ; 
Sea Bass; Sea Trout; and a number of 
others. One is obliged to be especially 
careful there with regard to the reflec- 
tions on the glass-front, which are often 
difficult to appreciate and guard against. 





Not many weeks ago, I made an instan- 
taneous exposure upon a White Perch 
(Roccus Americanus), in one of these 
aquaria, as the fish was searching for 
food over the sandy bottom, and a good 
negative was obtained. 

A reproduction of a print from it is 
given in Figure 1 of the present paper. 
Several days afterwards I made a fine 
second exposure upon a medium-sized 
blackfish in the next tank, with an excel- 
lent result, but upon trying it again with a 
one-sixteenth of an inch diaphragm in- 
stead of a quarter, and giving Zen seconds, 
the result showed wnder-exposure on de- 
velopment, and reflection of the top of the 
camera, not seen in the first trial. The 
fish was practically at rest at the time, 
and it is difficult to account for the dif- 
ference in the results. It shows, however, 
the tricky nature of the experiments one 
is obliged to make in this kind of pho- 
tography. 

For one entire day, I utterly failed to 
get an exposure upon the Sea Bass 
(Serranus atrarius), numbers of which 
The 
following week within an hour, I was 


were living in two separate aquaria. 


completely successful in two instances 
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with this species, and succeeded in getting 
negatives of great value. Figure 2, made 


from one of these, exhibits the fish as it 
glides along and comes to rest on the 


bottom. "This is its common habit in 
nature, but it also has a habit of /urning 
down its pectoral fins and resting on them 
and the anal’fin. I was extremely fortu- 
nate in getting one of these fish (nearly 
life size) in this peculiar attitude. It 
makes a very valuable ichthyological pic- 
ture, and it is my intention to publish it 
in another connection. 

May it be that what I have briefly said 
here about the photography of living 
fishes will incite others to study and ex- 
periment in these fields. It is brimful of 
interest, and capable of furnishing hun- 


dreds of results of the greatest scientific 
significance and value. It is not even 
necessary to confine one’s self to fishes 
alone, for there are a great many other 
aquatic forms, which stand sorely in need 
of good illustrations. Some beautiful 
work has already been accomplished by 
zoological photographers in various parts 
of the world, and much more is being 
done. Zoological gardens sometimes con- 
tain excellent subjects for photography, 
but it is after all in nature where we must 
search to obtain our most valuable and in- 
teresting results. By the use of a small 
seine and a portable camera and aquarium, 
splendid work can be accomplished during 
the summer at the seaside, and this is 
what I propose to try in the near future. 


The Future of bofography 


BY DARIUS COBB 


HOTOG- 
RAPHY has 
a great future. 
Its possibilities 
cannot be esti- 
mated. As the 
mind of man is 
scarce limited in 


its scope of 


thought and in-' 


vention, so will 
photography 
have no limits to 
its advance in 
the realms of 
art. Already it 
penetrates far in- 
to the mysteries 
of nature, reveal- 
ing laws, and developing works of art and 
science, in accordance with these revela- 
tions. There is a strong force of intellect 
constantly working to develop this art. 
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Viewed in its early days as merely a me- 
chanical agent for the copyist, it was 
entered into rather as a business or a trade, 
the methods of production appertaining 
exclusively to science, operators of es- 
thetic tendency being the exception. 
Now a momentous change is going on, 
and the photographic ranks are filled with 
men of esthetic minds, who study to 
present nature in her highest aspects by 
works infused with poetic thought. So 
absorbingly interested have these men 
become in the evolution of photography 
into a fine art that they allow no rest from 
constant effort to elevate its standard, 
and make it an occupation worthy of high 
genius. 

When we reflect on what we have for- 
merly noted, that the photographer stamps 
his production with his own character, 
that no impression of nature is taken that 
does not «eflect his own individuality with 
the littleness or grandeur of his soul, then 
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we realize the important influence on 
phot8graphy exercised by those who 
would raise its standard among the arts. 
Men of genius can make photographs the 
productions of genius. Though they may 
not be conceptions of his mind, they will 
present grand conceptions of his views of 
nature. While he does not produce an 
ideal head or figure as his own creation, 
he can combine living figures in such 
manner as shall make an ideal picture, a 
picture far more ideal than many an artist 
paints from models, with a brush so imita- 
tive of some master in its touch that it 
becomes more mechanical in spirit than 
the reproduction through the lens of the 
form before it. 

Artists, even of high rank are guilty of 
posing as their model for Saint Peter an 
old beer drinker unearthed from the 
underground dens of Paris. A literal copy 
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is made by the so-called ideal artist, and 
this literal copy is styled “Saint Peter.” 
Another grizzled vagrant is fished up from 
a beer-cellar, and after going through the 
operation of posing for a few sous and a 
drink he is styled “Saint Paul.” Let us 
have done with this pretense of art, that 
would class photography as mechanical, 
and such abortions as esthetic! There 
are high-souled artists in Paris, and you 
will find them in every city — whose 
minds are above the painting of harlots 
enrobed in flashing draperies and posed 
in seductive attitudes, or the translating 
of sots from the cellar to the canvas as 
saints; but there are too many artists of 
the other sort, and our tyros from America 
who go to Europe to dissipate original 
powers in their efforts to metamorphize 
themselves into Frenchmen or Germans, 
can find in the thoughtful photographer 
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— he who is looking for his models in the 
higher ranks of humanity — an example 
far more profitable to follow. 

When we consider these facts, the ten- 
dency of young artists to mechanically 
imitate the technique of a master, and 





the tendency of some masters, even, to 
obtrude mechanical dexterity to the sac- 
rifice of thought, together with the la- 
mentable practice of degrading art and 
history by foisting on the canvas de- 
graded beings for exalted characters, with 
no transmutation of the disfigured face 
through a lofty soul, and then when we look 
on the photographer’s high conception 
of art, the transforming of the mechanical 
features into esthetic instruments for the 
rendering of nature in her highest aspects, 
can we repress a smile at the thought of 
the one being ranked as a fine art, and 
the other asa mechanical pursuit? Let us 
reverse it. The former is the mechanical 
painter, and the latter is the esthetic 
photographer. One is a mechanic in 
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color, the other an artist in monochrome. 

Speaking of the custom of certain artists 
in Europe leads the writer to emphasize 
what he said recently in his address b¢ 
fore the photographers’ convention. Asid¢ 
from the high rank that photography is 
taking in its rendering of nature, the re 
production of great art works of Europe, 
so finely produced in photography, is 
proving of incalculable service in present 
ing to the art student of America, the 
grandest features of those works. 

The statues and temples of the Greeks, 
the Roman architecture, with the im- 
mortal arch, the master-pieces of the pre- 
Raphaelite painters, and their grand suc- 
cessors, together with the renowned statues 
and bas-reliefs, led by Ghiberti’s “‘ Gates ”’ 
and Angelo’s “ Moses,” the earlier and 
later German and Dutch paintings, and 
the French Le Brun, Le Sueur, and Pous- 
sin, together with the towering piles of 
Gothic architecture —we put aside the 
engravings of these works, rich as they 
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are, and eagerly seize on the powerful 
photographs. 

In a gallery of these photographs I 
could live for days, dreaming, thinking, 
studying, and never tiring of the unfathom- 
able truths and mysteries presented by 
them. 

In former times it would seem that only 
figure paintings could well be reproduced 
in photograph, but now the landscapes of 
the most subtle masters are presented in 
anenchanting manner. Corot, Daubigny, 
Duprey and their compeers and _ land- 
scapists of Europe come to us without 
color, it may be, but with a richness of 
tone and suggestiveness of effect which 
leave nothing to be desired. It is the 
same with the modern, French, English, 
and German historical painters; their 
paintings are reproduced in a manner 
that leaves little regret that the color is 
left out. When we visit a mansion in 
which the library or drawing room is 
adorned with photographs of the masters, 
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we sit in perfect repose while viewing these 
rich and effective reproductions that bring 
Europe to our shores—the two conti- 
nents of art, together. Of the incalcu- 
lable blessing of photography to both 
artists and the-art-loving community, in 
the various styles of engraving produced 
through this art, I shall write hereafter. 
But the impressiveness and charm of 
photography is not seen alone in the 
copies of the masters of art; the works 
of the Great Master, the Creator of the 
nature on which art is founded, these 
works — the boundless ocean, the repose- 
ful landscape, towering mountains, pic- 
turesque forests, or groups of sentient 
beings, are reproduced by the photog- 
rapher in a manner that reveals artistic 
feeling in the production, inviting us to 
view them with the enjoyment that would 
attend an actual view from the standpoint 
of the artist who produced them. 
Reverting once more to the study of 
foreign art through photography, by the 
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student who chooses to remain at home, 
concentrating on his studies all his native 
powers, while he retains his native spirit, 
unbiased by a foreign element, I suggest 
that we may not fully comprehend the 
vital import of these photographic studies. 
The American air is invigorating. The 
tremendous energy exhibited by the North 
and the South in the Civil War, and the 
phenomenal spirit and conquering energy 
of our countrymen in the recent trouble 
with Spain ; the mental activity displayed 
by our countrymen in politics, railroads, 
inventions, journalism and literature — all 
promise to the young artist equal power 
in the develepment of national art. If 
the student goes to Europe, prostitutes his 
native spirit in the effort to assume a 
foreign character, sacrificing his vital nature 
to the emasculating imitation of a foreign 
element, like the plucking up of a tree to 
be grafted while replanting it in a foreign 
soil — forgetting his mother country in 
his effort to shine among those who can 
take no vital interest in him, and in whom 
he himself can have no abiding interest, 
then will he return to this country, look- 
ing large in a garment too big for him, 
all original powers sacrificed to imitation 
of powers he can have no sympathy with, 
painting pictures by the baker’s dozen 
under the show of displaying brilliant 


effects of foreign study — assumptive and 
superficial. He may visit Europe to view 


with inspiration the greatest works of art, 
without the disturbance of continual « nag 


ging” by some arbitrary and pedantic 
teacher, and return to his country to re- 
member all he has seen; then, retaining 
his native vigor, and setting to work in 
earnest, he plies the brush or modelling 
tool, surrounded by photographs of the 
masterpieces of what he has seen in 
Europe, and recalling in these the highest 
elements of the works themselves. In- 
stead of the distractions of mouthing ad- 
vice, the photographs are silently and 
impressively reminding him of the truth 
that great works of art come from a great 
and natural soul, instead of a little and 
imitative one. It is pleasing to note, that 
the best artists of America who have had 
experience in European study, now ad- 
vise the art student on these lines—to 
see all there is to be seen, studying all 
there is to study, placing himself under 
no master. Experience is the best teacher. 

Inconclusion, I repeat that photography 
is still in its infancy; and when it has 
gone through the centuries of evolution 
through which the fine arts have developed, 
future generations will see results in the 
higher planes of this art that we cannot 
even dream of. 


Copyright 1897 by 
Cc. BE. Bullard 
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. THE BEGINNING OF A NEW 
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**O, traveller, stay thy weary feet, 
Drink of this fountain cool and sweet.” — Longfellow 


The Crucible 


EDITED BY H. WENZEL, JR. 


Diphenal 
> YY JIPHENAL is 
adapted for use in cases of 


primarily 


over-exposure. A few drops 

of a ten per cent solution of 
caustic soda is added when diphenal is 
employed for the development of under- 
exposed plates. ‘Such plates may safely 
be déveloped for half an hour or even 
longer.” 

Diphenal is valuable enough as a de- 
veloper for over-exposed plates, trans- 
parencies and bromide papers, to keep it 
on the shelf for these uses only, employ- 
ing agents better suited to the purpose 
for the development of normally-exposed 
and of under-exposed plates. Diphenal 
reminds one of bromo-hydroquinone, — 
a developer for over-exposures and trans- 
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parencies, the formula for which is 
Cramer’s, I believe, —in that it works very 
slowly, save in strong solutions on de- 
cidedly over-exposed plates. No bromide 
whatever is added, nor is needed, in the 
development of | over-exposures;__ the 
strength of the developer is altered to 
suit the probable exposure, that is all. 
That is all, except the placing of the plate 
in the developer, exercising no care for 
its development other than to remove the 
plate from the developer when the high 
lights have gained sufficient density. 
Excellent results are had on transparen- 
cies with diphenal. Giving longer ex- 
posures than usual, say twice as long as | 
would have given with any other devel- 
oper, and‘ using the strongest solution of 
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diphenal advised for the development of 
over-exposures —- diphenal one part, water 
eight parts —I obtained absolutely clear 
slides, the tone being an exceptionally 


fine black. No bromide whatever was 
used. Development was very rapid, and 
there was apparently very little density 
lost in filtration. 





mM. Mercier’s Creatment for Over-Exposure. 


experiments with various substances, has 


discovered a remedy for over-exposure, 
which is said to make possible the pro- 
duction of an excellent negative, even 
with an exposure one thousand times too 
long under ordinary operations. He ob- 
tains this result by soaking the plate in a 
two per cent solution of tartrate antimony 
and potash, which is commonly known as 
tartar emetic. The plate, after being 
subjected to this soaking, may be exposed 
and developed, or the treatment with the 
tartar emetic may be after exposure. and 
before development. — Photographic Bul- 
Zetin for November. 

Having confirmed the above to the ex- 
tent indicated by the experiments re- 
corded below — sufficient to demonstrate 
its value for all practical purposes — I 
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commend like experiments to the readers 
of “ The Crucible ” : — 

November 3, 2.30 P.M., normal ex- 
posure, stop F. 32, Stanley S. 50 plate, 
1% second; exposures given 20 and 30 
seconds. After exposure and before de- 
velopment the plates were allowed to soak 
for about five minutes in tartar emetic 
solution, rinsed, then developed with : — 


5 grains. 
¥% ounce. 
80 grains. 


Hydroquinone 
Carb. Soda cryst 
Sulphite “ “ 
Bromide of Potassium 
ME oro nce eer oes on oie Pareles 

Negatives of excellent contrasts and 
good color were obtained. The tell-tale 
positive image seen on viewing the back 
of negative told how thoroughly over- 
exposed the plate had been. 

Save that metol-quinol did not yield a 
negative of equally good color, a negative 
made from a positive by contact, and 
over-exposed equally with the above, like- 
wise confirmed the value of M. Mercier’s 
a. Ww, 


2 ounces. 


discovery. 
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**O dear October days, so rich with tints of gold, and varied hue; 
So odorous with the breath of withering leaves.’’—R. H. Mason 


On Be Mechanical Properties of Optical Glass 


BY JOHN 





lenses either cemented together or placed 
separately side by side. ‘These various 
kinds of optical lenses differ essentially 
in their chemical composition, since a 
very large number of substances which, 
in a state of fusion, partake of the char- 
acter of glass, and can be introduced 
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into the vitreous mass of which the lenses 
are made. 

It is known that the main constituents 
of common glass are silicic acid (sand), 
calcium, sodium and potassium. Optical 
glasses contain beside these substances a 
large number of other substances that 
produce glass, the most important of 
which are phosphoric acid, arsenic, lead, 
zinc, borium, thallium, barium, etc. 

Upon the chemical composition of the 
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vitreous flux naturally depend its optical 
properties. Glass containing a high per- 
centage of lead has comparatively high 
indices of refraction and of dispersion ; 
barium increases mainly the index of re- 
fraction, phosphoric acid has the opposite 
effect ; borium produces a low dispersive 
power at the violet end of the spectrum, 
etc. 

The mechanical properties, on the other 
hand, of the glasses produced are no less 
varied than their chemical composition. 
A few of them are noted for great hard- 
ness, others for surprising softness. 

Silicate potash containing crown glass 
or zinc is wonderfully hard ; likewise the 
silicate of borium crown glass has an 
exceedingly high degree of mechanical 
hardness. On the other hand, all barium 
glasses are comparatively soft, as for in- 
stance the heavy barium crown glass which 
is used to so large an extent, or as the 
most notable instance the flint glasses 
containing a high percentage of lead or 
borium. 

The mechanical hardness of glass is of 
comparative insignificance as regards its 
All of 
the glasses used in optical constructions 


use for photographic instruments. 


have sufficient hardness so as not to be 
scratched easily, assuming that they are 
handled with some care. 

Care is especially, necessary in the 
cleaning of lenses. It is well known that 
dust, everywhere present in the atmos- 
phere and settling down on everything, 
contains a certain percentage of an ex- 
tremely hard substance, viz. silicic acid, 
which appears in the form of very fine 
particles of sand, or dirt, or even in the 
form of the minute diatoms, so familiar 
to the microscopist. Both recrystallized 
and amorphous silicic acid are harder 
than even the very hardest glass. 

If on an imaginary scale we were to 
designate the hardness of silicic acid in 
the form of quartz or diatoms as 7, the 
hardness of the hardest glass would be 
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54 to5%, while the hardest of the softe1 
kinds of glass would range as low as 
4% 
dusty lens with a clean rag the particles 


to 5. When therefore, we clean a 


of dust which contain silicic acid, and 
which happen to lie upon the lens, will 
work their way into the glass and produce 
scratches. It is true that these are mostly 
of microscopic dimensions, nevertheless, 
they are apt to diminish in the course 
of time the transparency of the finely 
polished optical surfaces. A lens to be 
properly cleaned should therefore first be 
dusted with a soft duster to remove any 
adhering particles of quartz, and should 
then be wiped with a clean rag entirely 
free from dust. 

Of more importance than mechanical 
hardness in optical glasses are the dura- 
bility and power of resistance against 
atmospheric influences. It is a well-known 
fact that even the most resistant glasses 
decompose in the course of time if ex- 
posed to moist air, the change being due 
in particular to the presence and the 
influence of carbonic acid, aqueous vapor 
and ammonia. Examine very old window 
panes or pieces of glass which have lain 
underground for decades and you will 
almost invariably find that their surface is 
covered with an iridescent stratum which 
the form of scales and 


comes off in 


diminishes most materially the trans- 


parency of the glass. The vitreous sub- 
stance ordinarily used for technical pur- 
poses suffer, generally speaking, extremely 
little from atmospheric influences. A 
polished piece of plate glass will resist for 
years without appreciable change the in 
fluence of atmosphere and weather. Quite 
different is the case of many optical 
glasses, in which we can perceive without 
difficulty the changes that are due to 
atmospheric influences. The changes re 
ferred to have been noticed for years i 
very old photographic instruments, es 
pecially portrait lenses, and they consist 
in a bluish, lustrous film which makes 
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its appearance on the surface of the flint 
glass. ‘The formation is in fact a very 
fine uniform stratum of corroded vitreous 
matter, which shows the colors of the 
spectrum, and is due to the oxidizing of 
the flint glass (rich in lead) and finally 
results in dimness of the surface and loss 
of transparency. It of course requires 
a long time to produce this, and it only 
occurs in cases of lenses which have been 
exposed frequently to moist air. The 
heavier the flint glass is, the larger its 
percentage of lead, the more rapidly this 
oxidizing action takes place. 

While we need not fear this occurrence 
in the case of those modern photographic 
instruments which do not contain heavy 
flint glass we frequently observe in these 
a second phenomenon which is still more 
pernicious and which, in a very short time 
results in decreasing the usefulness of the 
best photographic instruments, or even 
in destroying them entirely. Quite a 
number of optical glasses have the re- 
markable quality of condensing moisture 
upon their surface, and of retaining a 
smooth, slippery layer, which is composed 
of water and of substances in solution 
derived directly from the glass. The best 
known example of such hydroscopic glass 
is the much-used soft crown. 

In case of a lens made of soft crown 
glass, and exposed freely in a room for a 
few weeks, it will be seen that the surfaces 
which were at first entirely transparent, are 
soon covered with this moist stratum above 
mentioned, which has deposited itself in 
the form of minute globules upon the sur- 
face of the glass, and lends the same a 
milky appearance, causing it to be at 
times only half transparent. Upon clean- 
ing the lens and again drying it, even a 
microscope would hardly reveal a change 
on the surfaces, but if this experiment is 
repeated a number of times, if the lens 
becomes moist a number of times and is 
again dried it will be seen that the polished 
surfaces are finally attacked and that very 
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minute depressions and scars are formed, 


which result in diminishing the _trans- 
parency of the surface, and in destroying 
their actual form of curvature. 

Inasmuch as it is impossible in the man- 
ufacture of optical instruments to avoid 
such hydroscopic glass it should be the 
endeavor of every optician to protect 
these sensitive surfaces from the attack 
ing influences of the atmosphere, i.e. such 
lenses should be placed between lenses of 
resistant glass, and should be securely 
cemented between them in order that 
they may be entirely separated from the 
presence of the air, and we find that 
leading opticians take these precautions. 

The soft crown glass for example, which 
is contained in Collinear lenses manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Voigtlaender & Son, pos- 
sesses the above property of precipitating 
moisture. In the case of these Collinears 
this soft crown glass is placed between 
two lenses which are constructed of resis- 
tant glass, and is there cemented so 
securely, and so absolutely removed from 
contact with the atmosphere, that it can 
never lose any of its brilliancy or its high 
defining power. In the case of a number 
of double anastigmatic constructions on 
the other hand, the soft crown glass makes 
up the inner surfaces of the two systems 
of lenses which compose the objective 
immediately facing the iris diaphragm, 
and naturally exposed to the air, which 
has free access. ‘The result is, that in 
case of such double anastigmats the inner 
surfaces very frequently lose their polish, 
after the course of a few years the instru- 
ment becomes misty and the pictures flat. 
While it is true that by careful cleaning 
the utility of the instrument may be pre- 
served for a certain period, it is a subject 
of no doubt that in the course of years 
the serviceability of such an instrument, 
which contains an hydroscopic glass on 
the outside, decreases most perceptibly, 
and that there can be no such thing as 
a permanent lens of that construction. 
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Negative by Henry L. Johnson 













Franklin Engraving Co., Boston 


AN ACWORTH, N.H., HOME 





Lights and Shares 


pores of the film, the print being then 


Color Photography 
HE following simple method 
given by Dr. Vogel, by which 
colored photographs may be 
produced in much the same 
way as by the Chassagne process, appears 
in the Philadelphia Record: Albumen, 
gelatine-chloride and bromide prints may 
be used, but not collodio-chloride. By 
the Chassagne process, the prints are first 


treated with a colorless fluid, to open the 
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blotted off and colored with the three 
tints, yellow, red, and blue. But, instead 
of the colorless Chassagne solution, there 
may be used two grammes of dry egg albu- 
men dissolved in 100 c.c. of water and 
2 c.c. of ammonia, the use of the latter 
being to remove any trace of grease, 
which would prevent the absorption of 


the colors. ‘This solution is to be spec- 
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ially prepared, as it deteriorates rapidly 


in summer ; a few drops of carbolic acid 
increases the keeping quality greatly. ‘The 
colors should be unaffected by ammonia, 
otherwise the printing-preparing solution 
will cause difficulty. For yellow, let pi- 


crate of ammonia be prepared by dis- 


solving picric acid in water, adding am- 
monia to this until the odor is apparent ; 
for red, safranin G. extra, and for blue, 
methylene blue — half a gramme of the 
latter in 1,000 c.c, of water is strong 
enough, it being necessary to have all the 


colors very dilute. 





Exposure 
KILL in determining ex 
posures, writes Chapman 
Jones in a recent number 
of Photography, is chiefly 
shown in estimating the effects of the 
character of the object, and the increase 
necessitated by the existing atmospheric 
conditions, and it is to these that the stu- 
dent should specifically devote his atten- 
tion. We consider that the best method 
is to estimate the exposure required under 
the most advantageous conditions, at the 
best time of day and year, and for a fixed 





diaphragm — say //16 for outdoor work 
—and then to modify the time as exist 
ing circumstances demand. Suppose, for 
example, that a certain view, with the 
given plate, is estimated as requiring two 
seconds, then, if rather late in the day, 
the little table may show that this has to 
be increased by one half; the weather 
being rather dull, it may have to be further 
doubled, giving six seconds, and this being 
for a stop of //16, the six is halved for 
7/11, doubled for //22, and so on. This 


isa rapid method of estimating exposures. 





Practical elps 

THosE fortunate mortals who own a 
dark-room of fair proportions should find 
the developing sink shown below a 
thing of usefulness and a luxury for 
ever. It possesses many improvements 
upon the old form — the flaps on the side, 
for instance, fold over and box in a 
couple of wells, so that one can develop 
plates in a sort of dark box. It has also 
no end of convenient shelves, and — but 
a glance at the illustration will convey 
more than several pages of description. 
Suffice it to say that the-woodwork is well 
done, and as the whole is polished and 
smart in appearance, a really handsome 
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piece of furniture has been evolved which, 
while being ornamental, is also prosaically 


practical. 
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A FEMALE HEAL 


Home Portraiture 


HERBERT W. TAYLOR 


‘] ? ‘Onl . . - ‘oc 
Don’t count the time lost, neither; you must Here we can try the difficult but intensely 


serve 


; : } interesting study of portraiture. Very 
x each of the five pictures we require: . > 


It saves a model.” —BROWNING, good portraits can be made by the light 


HEN wintrv blasts send ©! a single window in an otherwise dark- 


chills up the back and half ened room; and our friends will experi 
frozen fingers fumble with ence greater pleasure in being photo- 
refractory slides, outdoor graphed. than from our most successful 
picture making begins to efforts in other branches of camera work. 
lose its fascination, and one’s thoughts They will feel a personal interest 1n 


turn to the comforts of a warm room. our progress and, up to a certain point, 
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will do all they can to help us. Many 
days will elapse, however, and there will 
be discouragements enough before good 
pictures are made, and long before then 
brothers and sisters will have lost patience 
and will refuse to submit themselves to 
our experiments. But by-and-by the 
results will no longer be libelous and the 
sitters will acknowledge a likeness to 
themselves in the prints. ‘Then we shall 
cease to be considered nuisances and our 
friends will be ready to pose for us again. 

A visit to a studio is to many analagous 
to visiting the dentist. ‘The remedy for 
the discomforts of having your picture 
taken is found in home portraiture. 
Some day, just invite your brother or 
friend to sit down in a chair by the win- 
dow. Make an exposure before the 


victim realizes what is being done and 


even though the lighting may not be per- 
fect or the pose, perhaps, the most desir 
able; yet the expression will be better, 
and there will be less consciousness ap 
parent in the result than would often be 
the case in a studio portrait. With prac- 
tice and careful consideration of the 
causes of failure in former exposures, 
there is no reason why all the details of 


portraiture should not be mastered ; and 


the work of a good home photographer 


will possess points of excellence that many 
prefer to studio work. Of course, the 
principal advantage of home work lies in 
its unconventionality ; the naturalness of 
surroundings and the absence of any 
cause for self-consciousness in the person 
being photographed. 

Few people can sit at ease and look 


interested when before a camera and the 
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operator, while preparing for the ex- 
posure, must converse with his sitter on 
some matter of mutual interest. When 
the sitter has become quite at his ease a 
calm, “ Be quiet, please,” and a quick 
exposure will do the rest. The pictures 
of family and friends made in this way 
will be much prized. No one can photo- 
graph the baby so satisfactorily as the 
father or a member of the family with 
whom the baby feels well acquainted. 
He will think peek-a-boo with papa be- 
hind the camera a fine game and, if he 
does not feel well, it is easy to try again 
on another day; whereas in a strange 
studio, he will not be nearly as tractable, 
and the little face will quite likely wear 
any other expression than the happy one 
which the parents desire to perpetuate. 
Perhaps some practical suggestions on 
lighting and posing may be of value to 
any amateurs who desire to try portrait 
making. ‘The window before mentioned 
should be a north one if possible, as the 
light of the sun is softened by being re- 
flected from the sky to the window, and 
the window should not be obstructed by 
trees or adjacent buildings. Should there 
be no north window available, choose one 
in which the sun does not shine during 
the working hours, between ten and two. 
If the room can be the sole property of 
the operator, it will be convenient to 
have a background and screens on frames ; 
but as most people will have to use a 
sitting room or chamber, where such en- 
cumbrances cannot be kept, a very simple 
arrangement of cloth and string will do. 
Portrait painters use one light only 
and do not want any reflected light on 
the shadow side of the face. But for the 
camera, a reflecting screen is necessary, 
in order to show detail in the shadows. 
This is best accomplished by hanging a 
piece of light blue cheese cloth of the size 
of a sheet, parallel to the window and 
about six feet distant. Do not use white 
cloth, inasmuch as it reflects too much 
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light. In order to gain top light for 
illuminating the hair of the sitter, stretch 
a piece of white sheeting of the width of 
the window, from the top of the window 
casement, downward across the im 
provised studio to the reflector, at an 
angle of 25 or 30. This ple e of cloth 
can be drawn taut by a string attached to 
each of the two corners and secured to 
the furniture or door knobs. The whole 
light of the window would give harsh light- 
ing on the face, so we must screen the 
lower sash with sheeting and the lower 
half of the upper sash with cheese cloth, 
leaving the top open. ‘This arrangement 
will admit sufficient light for a quick ex- 
posure with rapid plates. With these 
simple properties any effects of lighting 
can be secured after a little study. 

A portrait lens is, of course, desirable ; 
but any lens will do for experimenting, 
and a rectilinear lens of good quality will 
make satisfactory portraits. Negatives 
made with a portrait lens will be softer 
and will need less retouching than those 
made with other lenses. In making 
studies there should be little or no re- 
touching unless to the extent of removing 
imperfections from the skin. Ordinary 
portraits should be retouched by some 
one who understands the anatomy of the 
face, and care should be taken not to 
destroy the modeling of the features. 
Less retouching would have improved 
many photographs which we see and there 
can be no natural look in a face that has 
been smoothed over so much as to resem 
ble a marble mask. 

For a light costume a dark felt table 
cover will make a background which will 
throw the figure out in strong relief, 
against dead black. If the sitter wears a 
dark dress, it will be well to use a light 
background. A sheet is our first idea, but 
that would reflect too strong a light into 
the camera, so a soft, cream colored 
shawl, if available, will be much better. 
As this background will reflect light, the 
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wrinkles and the lines where it has been 
folded will show in the negative unless an 
assistant holds it behind the sitter and 
gently moves it up and down during the 
exposure. ‘The result of this motion will 
be a plain ground. 

Place the sitter about two feet from the 
window and opposite the side of the 
window frame farthest from the camera. 
As the sitter is moved backward the light 
grows more flat and if he is brought for 
ward of the first point, the shadow side 
becomes darker. 

When making studies, cheese cloth will 
be found useful for drapery, but do not 
use white, as it will work so densely on 
the negative, that no detail will show in 
the print. For the same reason the wear- 
ing of white dresses should be discouraged. 
Advise rather a delicate pink or any light 
color which will be strongly actinic, and 
will give the effect of a white dress. 

In preparing for practice, choose a sit- 
ter who has quiet nerves and who can 
hold a pose. When such a rare assistant 
has been found, much can be learned by 
making a number of sittings with the 
same model. After one or two trials, the 
sitter will become sympathetic and will 
be able to suggest effective poses; while 
the operator will gain an understanding 
of the possibilities of his subject. Posing 
is an art; if indeed it may not be said to 
be a natural gift. Personal magnetism 
will aid the operator, as*it does a public 
speaker, whose part it is to influence 
people. It is better to let the model 
take her own pose if she be one who can 
do so naturally, as an unfortunate feeling 
of consciousness shows the moment the 
operator begins to twist the sitter about, 
in search of an artistic pose. If the sitter 


cannot assume an easy and graceful posi- 


tion, the photographer may feel sure that 


he has a hard subject to deal with. Some 
suggestions for fancy poses may be taken 
from the photographs of public people, 
shown in magazines like Munsey’s; but 
the best poses will be those of our own 
creation, or still better, the ones that we 
observe as the model takes them. 

Studying the faces and expressions of 
various sitters will develop an interest in 
reading character; and soon the worker 
will search for faces that are not neces 
sarily perfect in features, but in which can 
be seen something more than mere ex- 
ternal beauty. A true artist will strive to 
show in his picture the soul behind the 
eyes, that intangible something “ which 
makes for righteousness.”’ 

A study of the paintings of Rembrandt 
and Vandyke, photographic copies of 
which are to be seen almost everywhere, 
will help to the formation of a good 
style in posing and lighting. ‘They were 
masters of the art and we cannot go 
astray in following in their footsteps. ‘The 
so-called Rembrandt or painter’s light 
can be had in our improvised studio by 
dispensing with the reflecting screen, in 
which case the sitter would better be 
moved a little back from the window. 

Another plan for home portraits, possi- 
ble in warm weather, is to place the sitter 
on a piazza at the side of the house where 
the sun does not strike. By softening 
the light in a similar manner, good work 
can be done, and the piazza will have the 
advantage over a window that the light is 
stronger and so quick an exposure may 
be made that the sitter need not be 
aware of the moment when it is done. 
Get the sitter interested in conversation 


and the expression will be both natural 


and animated. 
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Open Crificiam 


E give another photograph below, on which we invite criticism. Use a post- 
card, and limit yourself to 100 words. A year’s subscription, free, to the 
PHoro Era for the best criticism. 


A large number of cards have been received bearing criticisms of ‘* A Country Scene,” published 
in the November issue. The two following are the best, the first having the place of honor: 

Practically all of the other criticisms agree on the following points: The bar and post in the fore- 
ground are out of place, and attract the eye from the rest of the picture; the horizon line is too neat 
the center of the picture, and the boughs and stone wall in the foreground too much in evidence, — all 
of which could have been avoided by the operator by merely stepping a little to the right and altering 
slightly the elevation of the camera. 

The Editor of this department might add that detail—a great desideratum in landscape work 

could have been more perfect, with better effect. 
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BEFORE THE SNOW FLIES 


CRITICISMS ON A COUNTRY SCENE (NOV. issue) 


Good relative values of foreground and dis- 


tances. Rugged boughs well contrasted with Cut one-half inch from top of picture. Do not 
the general softness, giving atmosphere and __ cross the direction of the lines; namely, the stone 


space. (ualities enhanced and repose given by 
the spiral sweep of river and horizontal combi- 
nations. 


wall, sticks on wall, river seen twice, line of 


ploughed field and horizon, but converge to point 


Defects: horizon in center of picture, adjacent of interest—the bridge. Place bridge three- 
lines emphasizing it. Straight lines in lower quarters of an inch further into the picture. 


part forming four triangles. Point of sight might 
have been raised or lowered to throw junction of 
bar and post off line of river bank. Half an inch ; / : 
at top and three-quarters at bottom of picture field were in place of light, thereby graduating 
void of interest: trim it off; picture still remains, from dark in foreground to light in distance. 
and giving better proportionate height to length. I. F. Gump, 
W. J. Picn, 
32 Marion Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Show support of limbs on left, show some clouds 


if possible. Lighting is good, but better if dark 


Dedham, Mass. 
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Boston Gamera Club 
HERE has been a rather re- 
markable exhibit lately at 
the rooms of the Boston 
Camera Club. ‘The work, 
done by one man, the late Leo D. Weil 
of Chicago, much more than deserves the 
short mention we can give it. 

There were four classes of subjects: 
views in the vicinity of Niagara, home 
portraits, Chicago interiors, and genre, 
and it is to this latter class that the ex- 
hibit owes its chief distinctiveness. The 
work seems more remarkable when we 
consider that all the interior work, which 
includes the whole genre class, was done 
by artificial light, which the artist has 
shown rare skill in handling, such skill, 
in fact, that practically all the ghastliness 
incident to the use of artificial light 


whether flash-light or acetylene, by the 


unpracticed, has been eliminated, and 
the results in many cases rendered re- 
markably soft. 

There are fifty-six of the genre pic- 
tures in all, so that it is not possible to go 
into a detailed criticism, but a few im- 
pressions of this portion of the exhibit as 
a whole may not be out, of place. 

The thing that strikes the observer at 
the first glance is the perfect fidelity of 
representation, no matter what the subject 
may have been; the majority of the pic- 
tures are, above everything, natural. Not 
that they were not posed for, for on study- 
ing them it is axiomatic that only the 
most skillful posing could produce the 
desired effects, but the setting of every 
group is so homogeneous, and the figures 
in themselves so well placed, that we are 
forced to the conclusion that such results 
could only have been attained by a re- 
markably careful study of each individual 


in his or her everyday habits of move- 
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ment and expression. In this fact lies 
the whole secret of successful genre work. 
The central figures as a rule, fit into the 
surroundings admirably, and thus har 
mony further accentuates the homogene- 
ity, which, next to the natural feature, is 
the predominant attitude of all the pic- 
tures. 

lhe subjects as a rule are home scenes 
among the poorer class of people, though 
once in a while we come across a title 
like “*The Village Blacksmith,” or “ A 
Dilemma,” in which an unfortunate cyclist 
has brought his broken wheel to an old 
mechanic, evidently not altogether famil 
iar with the mysteries of its construction. 
In this case we have chiefly a study in 
expression. 

People above the middle age or well 
advanced in years figure prominently 
among the subjects, and in several cases 
the same‘ subjects have served in a con- 
siderable number of poses. Some of the 
pictures are grouped into series, often 
illustrating events that would happen in a 
few moments. 

An example, to illustrate how the sub- 
jects are treated, might be of interest. 
Taking for instance No. 14, “ Waiting 
Patiently.” ‘The scene is a rather bare, 
walled room. Opposite the observer is a 
door and simply curtained window, on the 
sill of which an old man is sitting with his 
hands resting on his staff. One leg, of 
which the foot is bare, is crossed over the 
other to keep the naked member from 
the floor, while his wife, sitting near the 
wall in an old-fashioned rocker, is darning 
the toe of a sock which has evidently 
been removed for the purpose. The 
title explains itself. The expressions are 
excellent, and the whole effect pleasing. 


And there are many others equally good. 
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Pittsburg, Pa., Gamera Club 

WE have just received the announce- 
ment of the second annual International 
Salon and Exhibition of the Pittsburg 
Amateur Photographers’ Society, which is 
to be held at Pittsburg, Pa., from Febru- 
ary the first, to February the twentieth, 
1899. 

It is a mark of the coming emencipa- 
tion of photography from the bondage of 
technique that in “The Salon” division, 
the managers of this important exhibition 
take but little heed of technical work as 
compared with artistic merit or artistic 
aim in selection of subject, or other fea- 
tures revealing true works of art. It is, 
however, quite safe to say that technique 


will have due weight in deciding the ad- 


mission of a picture to the Salon, just as 


good workmanship is usually insisted upon 
by the hanging committee of exhibitions 
of paintings and sculpture. 

In their second division, called ‘“ The 
General Exhibition,’’ our Pittsburg friends 
intend to give “ special attention to tech- 
nique and good judgment in the selection 
of subject.’’ This seems to us as it should 
be. The mere qualities of focus, bril- 
liancy, definition and clean work can 
never, by themselves, rise to the level of 
fine art. ‘They must forever remain merely 
a craft. But the divine spark that seeks 
expression, the deep thought of well- 
cultivated minds, alone, is fine art, and as 


such must ever take the higher place. 


Wrts and Crafts 


HE Society of Arts and Crafts 
is to hold an exhibition of 


work of the members of the 





society in Copley Hall, Bos- 
ton, next April. The membership is 
open to photographers on the ground 
that photographic work in its best forms 
represents a definite degree of work- 
manship. It is expected that there 
will be a representation of some photo- 
graphic work of exceptional merit. Mem- 
bership blanks and other information can 


be obtained by addressing the secretary, 
H. B. Warren, Brookline, Mass. 

THE forthcoming exhibition of the 
works of Mr. John S. Sargent, at Copley 
Hall, under the auspices of the Boston 
Art Students’ Association, will be of im- 
mense interest and importance to all 
lovers of art. We consider it a great 
opportunity for photographers to study 
the works of one of the greatest portrait 
painters of to-day, and one to be care- 


fully appreciated. 





PEMBERTON LANDING, BOSTON HARBOR 
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Department of Instantaneous (Photography 


T has been deemed advisable 

by the Board of Editors of 

the PuHoro Era to establish a 

department to encourage and 
deal exclusively with instantaneous pho- 
tography. ‘This decision has been arrived 
at after considering the small amount of 
attention paid to this class of work by 
other photographic magazines. The time 
was — and it is not so very long since — 
when such a thing as really good, rapid, 
instantaneous work was unknown, the 
pictures either being blurred by the 
movement of the subject during expo- 
sure, or so considerably under-exposed 
as to be practically worthless. Even 
lenses which possessed sufficient aperture 
to give the illumination necessary for 
very short exposures were not capable 
of giving anything like accurate defini- 
tion, except on a small area on the center 
of the plate. 

Now everything has changed. With the 
advent of much more rapid plates have 
appeared the anastigmatic lenses, which 
have developed more and more speed 
until they have culminated in the Zeiss 
Planar, Series ta., with a speed of //3.4, 
and perfect definition over the whole 
plate. In shutters the changes have 
been not less marked, until, among the 
most rapid, we find the Prosch Manufac- 
turing Company’s “ Athlete,’” Newman & 


’ 


Guardia’s “ Celeritas,”. and the Thornton- 
Pickard Company’s and C. P. Goerz’s 
focal plane instruments. With these 
changes in facilities should come a re- 


markable change in results, — much more 





marked than is so far apparent,—and it 
is this improvement which we wish to 
encourage and demonstrate. 

For this purpose the PHoto Era silver 
and bronze medals for instantaneous pho- 


Pe - 


tography have been established, and will 
be given respectively for the finest and 
second finest examples of instantaneous 
work sent in before the date of publica- 
tion, when the winning pictures will be 
published. Each competitor when en- 
tering his picture will be charged an 
entrance fee of one dollar, and will re- 
ceive the PHoro Era free of charge for 
one yea r. 

Every picture must have on the back of 
the mount the name of the competitor 
and the subject, together with full data 
as to following points: Maker and speed 
of plate or film; lens and aperture at 
which the picture was taken; camera 
used ; shutter, and speed at which pic- 
ture was taken; developer, and any in- 
teresting details of development; full 
data with regard to subject and condi- 
tions of light when exposure was made, 
and any -other details which may be of 
interest. ‘These data will be published 
with the winning pictures. A _ picture 
printed from two or more negatives, or 
from a composite negative, will not be 
eligible, and the Editors retain the right 
of examining the negative if necessary 
before making the award. Retouching 
of the negative or spotting of the print 
beyond what is necessary to remove any 
trivial defect will result in disqualification 
of the picture. ‘The competitors must 
be willing to answer any questions with 
regard to the pictures which may be 
asked by the Editors, who will have full 
discretion as to any other details of the 
competition. We hope this department 
will be appreciated by the large numbers 
of amateurs who take instantaneous pho- 
tographs, and that, under its influence, 
the stigma, “only a snap-shot,”’ will cease 


to be a derogatory term. 
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“ We speak of a Merry Christmas 
And of many a Happy New Year.’ 
— LONGFELLOW. 

As ‘Tiny Tim observes, “ God bless us 
every one.” 

The translation of color value into its 
equivalent in black and white is not the 
least of the questions which a _ photog- 
rapher must answer in selecting his sub- 
jects and photographing them at this sea- 
son of the year. The landscape has lost 
its glowing summer hues, the fire of au- 
tumn has died away and the scene now 
more nearly approaches the monochrome 
of the photograph. 

Yet there are those who know that 
even “ Winter bare”’ has its delights pic- 
torially and many a picture is to be had 
when “The long light shakes across the 
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lakes”’ lending new meanings and mys 


teries to the weird landscape. 

Herein lies a splendid opportunity for 
the massing of lights and darks and that 
quality of suggestion so strongly advocated 
by Mr. Whistler in his saying “ always 
suggestions, never depiction.” 

Of all this and much more that might 
be said let us take heed, seeking to learn 
the charm of winter by that loving study 
which Nature so well repays. Above all 
try to know that the key-note of true art 
is sincerity; its music, the moods of 
nature and the human will; its aim at 
once esthetic, civilizing and ennobling. 

Abroad then, ye lovers of photography, 
enrich your lives with inspirations drawn 
from that season of the year which to 
our Northland ancestry was the season 
of mirth and jollity at home. 

‘** When icicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the Shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the Hall, 
And milk comes frozen home in pail. 


Then nightly sings the staring owl, 


Tuwhit! Tuwhoo! a merry note, 


While greasy Joan doth keel the pot.”’ 


With this issue Mr. J. C. Abel, 
meaetton formerly connected with our 
staff, severs his connection with the PHoTo 
Era. It is not without regret that we 
make this announcement, and the best 
wishes for success in his new field of 
labor, follow him from this office. 

In the readjustment of editorial work 
Mr. Frank W. Birchall of Boston, the 
well-known artist photographer will look 
after the professional interests of the 
magazine, and Mr. W. P. Hickman, of 
Harvard University, will specially care, 
hereafter, for the interests of amateur 
photography in our pages. In the 
hands of these two gentlemen we feel 
that the technical interests of the mag- 
azine are secure and our readers may 
feel assured that the high standard of 
the PHoro Era will be faithfully main- 
tained. 






































Beginning with the Janu- 
Announcements. wa 
ary issue we shall print a 
series of practical articles on LIGHTING 
AND POSING aS EXEMPLIFIED in FAMOUS 
PORTRAITS. ‘The author, Mr. Frank W. 
Birchall will illustrate his chief points by 
reproductions of actual photographs from 
life as well as by photos from the great 
masters of portraiture, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Sir Peter Lely, Vandyke, Rem- 
brandt, Rubens and others. ‘The series 
will be exhaustive and filled with practical 
helps, in this most difficult part of photo- 
graphic art. Mr. Herbert W. Taylor will 
write in this and coming issues, on In- 
door Portraiture, Landscapes, Figure Com- 
position, Grouping, and Photographing 
Interiors from the standpoint of the ama- 
teur. Darius Cobb, the well-known artist, 
will continue his admirable series of 
articles on the relations of “ Photography 
to the Fine Arts.’”’ Messrs. Wilfred French, 
Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, Osborne I. Jellott, 
Lyman Underwood, W. D. Murphy, Jos. 
Prince Loud, Allan V. Garratt, G. Howard 
Chamberlin, C. E. Maxwell, Ward E. Smith, 
Herman Schervee, C. E. Bullard, Henry L. 
Johnson, Prof. George Jepson, J. C. Abel, 
]. W. Starbird and many other camerists 
of high repute will contribute to our pages 
during 1899. ‘The Crucible,” as before, 
will be edited by Mr. Henry Wenzel, Jr. 


Exchange 


All subscribers are invited to use this 
column free of charge, for notices, not ex- 
ceeding 10 lines each month. 

Trade ads will only be admitted when 
paid for. Rate on application to the Pub- 
lishers. 


Developing, We have the best facilities 
Printing, for doing amateur work 
Enlarging. 

promptly and at reasonable 
prices, and guarantee all our work. Platin- 
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In addition to this array of names, rep- 
resenting the best photographic talent in 
the country, we will send any subscriber 
enclosing us ten cents in stamps a hand- 
some Puoro Era calendar for 1899. 


; The photographs reproduced 
Our Pictures. . gi : 
in this issue of the PHoro 
ERA are gems of photographic ArT and 
speak for themselves. We feel confident 
that they will please our readers and 
make the Christmas Number of 1898 an 
issue to be highly prized by all true 


lovers of the beautiful in photography. 


Comuetitions. The personification of winter 

has always afforded and still 
affords subject matter for the artist and 
the sculptor. Here too is a field open to 
both the professional and the amateur 
photographer, worthy of the best treatment, 
not theatrical nor tricky, but sober and 
sincere. 

Fair December, A January Thaw, and 
The North Wind, will be the subjects of 
three subscribers’ competitions, to close 
January, February, and March first, respec- 
tively. 

Silver and bronze medals beautifully 
designed will be awarded to the success- 


ful competitors. 


and (Mart 


otype printing and lantern slides a spec- 
ialty. Call or send for price-list. Oliver 
Bros., 294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


We And sell second-hand cameras and 
Buy, lenses of all makes and sizes. Bos- 
Rent sh 

ton agents for the celebrated Vive 
cameras. Developing and printing from 
films a specialty. Bromide enlargements. 
Send 2 cent stamp for bargain list. Bos- 
ton Camera Exchange, 165 Tremont St., 
Room 20. 
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